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from conversions are the transformations of emotions, in which emotions 
of well-specified types are slowly changed into others. It is a process 
possible only in complex emotions, a process which is only partially con- 
scious, and which is generally directed by analogy. The special features 
of this analogy are not pointed out, but it seems that in ideas between 
which there is no logical analogy the only common or resembling elements 
are accompanying feelings. 

A typical form of affective reasoning is the imaginative; it is based 
always on affective elements, on wishes, inclinations or aversions, which 
deprive the judgment of objective value. Examples are plentiful, but 
the investigation is confined to a general treatment of those of religious 
experience and belief, soothsaying and magic. In each case the influence 
of affective reasoning is shown, and thus is explained the durability of so 
weak a logic. It is certainly an interesting feature of this problem, that 
ideas which do not seem to be directly connected with the conditions of 
life become in so many cases the strongest centers of association. 

Of most frequent occurrence is the mixed reasoning of the two logics. 
This form of reasoning exists where the solution of a problem is adopted, 
and a proof is constructed in accordance with the solution. It seems that 
in science also this method is practiced, but there it is only an assumption. 
The difference is very marked in the theory of morals, where the different 
systems disagree in nearly everything except the final conclusions; the 
explanation of this fact is, that the moving principle of the whole de- 
ductive process, though systematic in appearance, is an extralogical tend- 
ency. To this type of affective reasoning much attention has been 
devoted, especially with regard to the influence of the speaker on the 
crowd which is governed by him. Many elaborate systems of eloquence 
treat this theme, and all agree that it is to the passions the orator must 
appeal. The value of gesticulation and its influence upon the mind of 
the hearer is by itself a difficult psychological problem, and various 
theories have attempted to explain this fact of high theoretical interest. 

In all these examples the prominent part of feelings and of affective 
reasoning is successfully pointed out. It hardly seems that Eibot's divi- 
sion is stringent at every point, but this is not to be expected from a first 
attempt at a division on a purely empirical basis. Another division is 
finally alluded to, which accounts for the practical origin of thinking. It 
is a teleological principle involved when the type of conservation and the 
type of expansion of the person are distinguished. To the former belongs 
the reasoning of timidity, justification and consolation; to the latter that 
which has an ideal as an aim and tries to enlarge the personality. The 
paper ends with a promise of special inquiries, which are to be published 

later. 

F. M. Urban. 
Harvard University. 

Voluntarism and Intellectualism: A Reconciliation. Gustav Spiller. 
The Philosophical Review, July, 1904, Vol. XIII., No. 4, pp. 420-428. 
The purpose of this interesting article is to adjust the respective 
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claims of intellectualism, which the author says long held sway, and 
of voluntarism, which has arisen as a reaction against the exclusive 
claims of reason. Mr. Spiller insists that the object of science is de- 
termined by considerations of utility. Furthermore, intellectualism has 
ignored everything but physics and philosophy, has sought exclusively 
the general, has overlooked the fact that the various senses make us appre- 
hend the world in a way which shall be satisfactory, and has forgotten 
that the exercise of reason in seeking truth is itself the satisfaction of a 
need. Strictly speaking, intellectualism is voluntarism. 

Nevertheless pure voluntarism can not be accepted. For it makes 
the individual unlimited in choices and issues in absolute anarchy, 
theoretical and practical. Voluntarism must be organic and reasoned if 
it is to avoid the opposing pitfalls of superstition and scepticism. The 
true reconciliation of these apparently opposing views lies in an organic 
conception of human nature. The self is a growing and imperfect 
organism moved by many impulses. But in the social development of 
man the self becomes more organic and unified, grows into greater har- 
mony with nature and with other selves. Truth is social and society 
limits the range of individual action. Yet we must not unduly repress 
the individual. The genius and reformer often appear antisocial, whereas, 
in truth, they represent a higher ideal, and a progressive society needs 
just these individual variations. Nature likewise has her limits which 
she sets to individual caprice. In an imperfect and growing society, then, 
there is room for variety of type. Nevertheless the various needs of the 
individual must be organized and various individuals must conform to 
social needs and to nature. The present ideal is to be regarded in the light 
of a progressive ideal. From this view-point we see that voluntarism is 
only a purification of intellectualism. 

Mr. Spiller's considerations all seem to me pertinent and important. 
But I do not think they go quite to the root of the matter. The antithesis 
between voluntarism and intellectualism is truly a false one, but it is to 
be overcome and driven out only by a more profound conception of that 
unity of the self in thought, deed and feeling, which works in and 
through all the partial manifestations of self-consciousness in science, 
conduct, etc It is in this basic unity of the self, as the common char- 
acteristic of all reason-possessing individuals, that we shall find the true 
and over-social as well as over-individual foundation for truth. , The 
reality of the social order as well as of the physical order involves an 
epistemological reference to a permanent structural character in the uni- 
verse, a character which is ever manifested in these two partial and de- 
pendent orders but which must continuously transcend them. This con- 
tinuous and permanent structure of reality as the final test or point of 
reference for both thought and action disclose itself in that active and 
persisting unity of self-movement by which the self transcends the super- 
ficial antithesis of voluntarism and intellectualism. 

J. A. Leighton. 
Hobart College. 



